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The interplay of human motives | 
and the interaction of human beings | 
is the fundamental fact of social | 
life, and the permanent results which 
this interaction achieves and_ the 
influence which it exercises upon 
the individuals who take part in 
it, constitutes the fundamental fact 
of social evolution. 
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AN EXPEDITION INTO NEW TERRITORY 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 
Superintendent, New York Charity Organization Society 


MAGINE yourself, friend City Case 

Worker, set down on a small island in 

the Caribbean (we pronounce it with 
the accent on the second syllable in the 
Virgin Islands) and told to go to work 
finding out local needs and resources with 
an eye to the ultimate betterment of family 
life in the community. You would feel a 
gone sensation at the pit of the stomach, 
wouldn’t you? So did I. Friend Rural 
Case Worker would have felt a little more at 
home, no doubt. 

Of course the mission of the party of Red 
Cross workers who landed in the Virgin 
Islands last November was more precisely 
defined than that. We had to install school 
nursing in the schools of the islands, we had 
to equip and open three public libraries in 
the three towns which the islands boast. 
These things had already been decided upon 
and the appropriations made; and the 
trained nurses and librarians who formed 
part of the personnel had their plans made 
and ready to launch forth upon as soon as the 
gangplank was out. With the successful 
accomplishment of these tasks my present 
story does not deal, except that in justice to 


my colleagues, I wish here to say that they 
were successfully accomplished. The libra- 
ries were equipped and open to the public 
inside of two months (much of the work of 
selecting and ordering the books having of 
course been attended to before the party 
sailed). The libraries were then presented 
to the municipalities and are now adminis- 
tered by commissions appointed by the local 
government. ‘Their use has steadily in- 
creased, especially among the children, and 
they are meeting adequately a need so 
pressing a few years ago that the Congres- 
sional Committee which visited the islands 
made an especial recommendation that they 
be supplied. 

So successful was the demonstration of 
health work in the public schools that one of 
last year’s school nurses has been appointed 
as Supervisor of School Nursing for the 
coming year, with two Red Cross nurses 
under her, and with three native trained 
nurses, graduates of the local hospitals, 
added to the staff by the local Department 
of Education, which is also opening a com- 
pletely equipped School Health Center in 
each of the three towns. 
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There remained the definite task of re- 
suscitating a defunct Red Cross chapter on 
the island of St. Croix, of stimulating mem- 
bership and activity in the organization on 
the part of the local people, and of dissemi- 
nating information about the Red Cross in 
the islands. We approached this latter task 
always keeping in mind our duty to interpret 
not only the American Red Cross, but 
American ideals of self-help and of inter- 
community kindliness to the citizens of our 
In this we had from the 
start the heartiest co-operation from the 


new possessions. 


local press. 

On the side of chapter development in St. 
Croix, we found also an eagerness on the 
part of the former officers and others who 
had been interested in Red Cross affairs to 
reorganize a chapter, and a keen desire on 
the part of the rank and file of the popula- 
tion to become members, which made the 
Roll Call, though belated, a very inspiring 
affair. The earnest desire of the people for 
full American citizenship seemed to find 
expression in their flocking to join an or- 
ganization which they felt brought them 
nearer to that goal, and at the conclusion of 
the campaign for membership we had over 
2,000 members in St. Croix alone, or more 
than three and one-half times the war time 
membership. 

Going back now to our starting point of a 
bewildered social worker confronted with a 
wholly new set of conditions, this is roughly 
what we found: Three small islands, un- 
matched for climate and scenic beauty, situ- 
ated about fifty miles east of Porto Rico, 
with a total population of 25,000, go per cent 
black or colored. They were governed be- 
fore the transfer by Danish officials from 
Europe, since the transfer by officers of the 
United States Navy, with the participation 
of local Colonial Councils, elected by a few 
voters on a _ property-basis qualification. 
The code of laws was in a rather chaotic 
transfer-stage from Danish to American. 
We found English spoken with the peculiar 
intonation of the West Indies, which to the 
ear of Lafcadio Hearn sounded “as if they 
were trying to pronounce English rapidly 
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according to French pronunciation and pitch. 


of voice.” Most of the natives are literate, 
because of compulsory education for a 
number of years under the Danish régime, 
though the quality of the education was not 
high according to American standards. The 
school system is at present well administered 
by officials who have had experience with 
similar problems in Porto Rico. There is a 
Junior High School in St. Thomas, manual 
training and musical instruction, in addition 
to the usual subjects introduced into the 
schools since the American occupation. 
(The Junior Red Cross in the United States 
has recently aided music in the schools by 
sending down the instruments for three 
school orchestras.) Housing in the towns is 
generally pretty good according to tropical 
standards, with substantial public buildings 
and some fine dwellings in which the Italian 
and Spanish-American influences predomin- 
ate. In the poorer quarters frame houses 
are common. The streets and some houses 
are electrically lighted, but there is no water 
supply for drinking except as each house- 
holder provides it by cisterns to hold rain- 
water; for other purposes water is procured 
from wells, public and private, but these are 
usually brackish. For the same reason 
sanitation is poor. St. Thomas, which is 
built on a hillside, is drained by open sewers, 
called “guts,” which in some quarters are 
offensive. “Dey stink so bad, I can’t direk- 
ly tell you what,’—as one inhabitant 
pithily stated! There is a system of night- 
soil removal in the towns, and in St. Thomas 
a public washing place and municipal shower 
baths for the use of the poorer classes. 

In the country on the great estates the 
housing is much as in our own South—one- 
room cabins without sanitation, water, or 
lighting, clustered near the “great house” 
of the planter. Here again, the water supply 
is the pressing problem; droughts are fre- 
quent; and as one passes along the street 
it often seems as if ‘“‘waater”’ were the only 
subject under discussion. In bad dry 
spells the cattle often die by dozens, and 
people walk miles and beg from door to 
door for the precious liquid. The American 
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government has worked out plans for 
impounding a water supply for the three 
towns, and there is reason to hope that 
construction will soon be begun. 

The islands should be healthy, but the 
population is afflicted with many ills. 
Yellow fever, typhoid, and malaria have 
been wiped out, but there remain pellagra, 
hookworm, elephantiasis, and leprosy, be- 
side the ever-present tuberculosis. Venereal 
disease is very prevalent, but surprisingly 
little congenital disease of this type was 
found among the school children, and the 
neuroses of syphilis are far from common 
among adults. Compulsory treatment for 
syphilis has been introduced. The officials 
in charge of sanitation, true to American 
tradition, wage increasing war on the mos- 
quito, and mosquito-borne disease is di- 
minishing. ‘There are three well equipped 
municipal hospitals beside a naval hospital, 
an insane asylum, a leper asylum, and a 
poor farm which is in effect a home for 
incurables. The hospitals have general and 
special out-patient clinics, and infant wel- 
fare work is organized in connection with 
each of them, as well as a visiting nursing 
service for the country districts of St. 
Croix. 

Industrially the islands vary. St. John, 
the most isolated, raises cattle and distils 
bay-oil. St. Croix is purely agricultural, 
raising sugar-cane, cotton, and cattle. St. 
Thomas lives upon its splendid harbor; 
its one industry is the fueling, refitting and 
repairing of ships. Nearly all the laborers 
are organized, and two of the unions are 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. A surprising feature is the. equal 
membership of men and women. They do 
the same work and draw the same pay—one 
dollar a day for ordinary labor. I am told 
that this has now been reduced to sixty cents 
a day on the plantations of St. Croix. 

The churches are a strong influence in the 
community, and everyone belongs to one 
or another congregation. There is no 
organized recreation other than the church 
social gatherings or the social meetings of 
the labor unions, but the spontaneous gaiety 


of the people breaks forth on holidays in 
impromptu street parades headed by masked 
dancers, and inter-island football games and 
horse races furnish an excuse for popular 
gatherings. 

Probably the most striking feature of the 
social fabric to the eye of the case worker 
is the chaotic state of family relations in the 
islands. Among the laboring classes, until 
recently, marriage was the exception and 
successive free relationships the rule, the 
parties to the arrangement being termed 
“keepers.” Many of these relationships 
proved permanent, and a late marriage, 
with the couple surrounded by their grown- 
up children, is no uncommon thing. The 
sentiment among the common people seems 
to be that it is unwise to rush into matri- 
mony without a trial period first; and one 
man told me soberly that he would not 
seek to dissuade his niece from entering 
upon one of these informal relationships, 
because in his opinion “you ought to live 
with a ’ooman a year before you married 
her.”” A conviction frequently expressed 
was that “as soon as you marry you begin 
to fight.”” The basis of all this seemed to me 
to lie in the popular sanction accorded to 
these arrangements. A married woman, 
it is true, holds herself socially above the 
unmarried; but only a little below her is 
ranked the sober, hard-working, God- 
fearing woman (and | met many who liter- 
ally answer this description) who lives with 
only one man atatime. Both of them join 
in despising the woman who is promiscuous, 
and as contrasted with her, both of them 
take rank in the community as respectable 
women. In particular, no social line within 
her own class seems to be drawn against the 
woman who is no longer “living in sin,” 
even though her children bear five or six 
different surnames. The church, although 
it touches the people’s lives so intimately, 
seems to have failed signally to influence 
these conditions. They depend on social 
sanctions outside of religion. ‘The effect 
upon the men is far more demoralizing than 
upon the women. The latter, economically 
independent of their partners, bear, rear, 
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and largely support their children. The 
labor of half the adult generation is thus 
largely wasted as far as the next generation 
is concerned. There is no disposition on the 
part of the fathers to shirk the acknowledg- 
ment of paternity; and both parents cus- 
tomarily sign the birth certificate, which 
under Danish law gave the child the right 
to the father’s name. I met many instances 
in which the father not only continued to 
support, but otherwise took a hand in his 
upbringing after his relation 
One couple 


children’s 
with the mother had ceased. 
came to me about their son who was in 
difficulties; it appeared that the father had 
directed his education, kept him in high 
school and later secured him a position with 
the company where he was himself em- 
ployed; and I did not learn until later that 
the couple separated when the boy was 
quite young. But another well-born and 
well-educated young colored man gave me, 
as a reason for not supporting his illegiti- 
mate child as he should, that he had nine 
other “outside” children, beside two who 
were “lawful” and he was only a little 
over thirty. He asked me curiously if 
conditions were then so different in Ameri- 
ca, and seemed genuinely surprised when I 
told him that in America we should look for 
such histories only among the feebleminded. 

The American authorities have made a 
real effort to set up other standards, not by 
unwise repressive measures, but by giving 
preference to the legally married for minor 
civil positions. For instance, membership 
in the naval bands has been much coveted 
by the young colored men of the islands, 
and they soon learned that those living 
with a “keeper” need not apply. Another 
step in enforcing paternal responsibility, 
proposed by the Red Cross and favorably 
considered by government officials, was the 
refusal of permits to leave the islands to 
fathers of illegitimate children who were 
under court order to support them, unless 
they could furnish bonds for their main- 
tenance. 

As a result of these unhappy conditions, 
there is a real problem of child homelessness 
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in these islands. Living costs are low, and . 
while the mother lives she can generally 
manage to feed, clothe, and shelter her 
children. But the plight of a child whose 
father has “gone to Cuba” and whose 
mother dies is sad indeed. The Lutheran 
church maintains good homes for destitute 
girls; but there is no place to which destitute 
boys can be committed. What prevents this 
problem from becoming acute is the surpris- 
ing generosity of the people themselves in 
taking into their homes children without 
the slighest claim upon them except perhaps 
friendship with the dead mother. One girl 
of thirteen, a native of the British islands, 
left motherless and without relatives, found 
for herself four successive homes, all re- 
spectable and any of which might have been 
permanent except for her peculiar and 
difficult disposition. 

Case work under the conditions described 
in the preceding pages might seem exceeding- 
ly difficult to accomplish. In some respects 
this was not the case. Certain preconcep- 
tions had to be thrown overboard, of course. 
We had to work with family groups as we 
found them. We had to learn that “‘jolly- 
ing’ our clients did not work; their high 
sense of personal decorum, not to say 
touchiness, made that inadvisable. In 
spite of what some Americans who had 
preceded us told us, we found that the 
only method that paid was kindliness, 
firmness and punctilious courtesy. To 
such an approach the response was almost 
unfailing. 

We met none of the suspicion and delib- 
erate concealment that is so difficult to 
overcome in much of our case work at home. 
If our clients found we were interested in 
their troubles, they were only too eager to 
tell us all about themselves. Rarely did we 
meet deliberate falsehood; information was 
surprisingly easy to obtain. Co-operation 
from relatives up to the limit of their 
abilities was also the rule—unless, alas, they 
had sojourned in the States, in which case it 
was something else again. The real desire 
on the part of the mothers to improve their 
homes and give their children better care 
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made them responsive to efforts in this 
direction; and indeed they did surprisingly 
well with the means at hand. Considering 
the lack of water, touched on before, the 
almost universal cleanliness of clothing 
and person was phenomenal. Our nurse 
reported that, although the children seldom 
knew in advance that they were going up 
for medical examinations, their clothing 
and skins were always clean. Pediculosis 
was rare. Out of 1700 school children 
examined in St. Thomas less than seventy 
were found to be below weight for age and 
height, showing certainly a fair degree of 
careathome. The staple diet of the working 
people is “fungi,” a stiff corn meal mush, 
with fish, vegetables and fruit, and a great 
deal of sugar, which ruins the teeth but 
otherwise seems to agree with the youngsters. 
We saw not a case of rickets, and very few 
deformities of any sort among the children. 

The program of the Red Cross would 
have been greatly hampered, had it not been 
for the close co-operation of the government 
departments, and the official backing of the 
government itself. At their request, we 
made a sampling survey of out-door pen- 
sions administered by the Poor Commission, 


which we had the pleasure of seeing accepted 
as the basis for that phase of its work by the 
Department of Public Welfare which was 
organized during our stay in the islands. 
The public and private institutions to which 
we sought commitment of clients were 
excellently administered, and cordial co- 
operation was the rule with them also. 

We did a good deal of case work ourselves 
before attempting to organize committees 
for the purpose under the Red Cross. This 
was partly to have some records for pur- 
poses of demonstration and _ instruction, 
partly to learn to know the community our- 
selves before trying to instruct others. 
Then, too, we found much class feeling 
between the laboring people and those from 
whom our volunteers would have to be 
drawn. At one time it seemed indeed that 
we would have to concentrate entirely on 
work with children in order to enlist the 
interest of this latter group. But as is 
usually the case, prejudice vanished before 
the instances of individual distress, and we 
had the satisfaction of seeing working Home 
Service committees under way in each of the 
three towns, with each member doing some 
work in the field, before the year was over. 


THE SUFFERING INARTICULATE 


WINFRED RHOADES 


our path every day, as well as han- 

dicapped bodies. Always inarticu- 
late, and commonly misunderstood, they 
fail even of the attainment in life that is 
possible to their small abilities in their 
dificult environment. 

I have in mind such as Delia. Willing to 
work, but how exasperating to those who 
tried to employ her! Poverty-stricken in 
mind as well as in fortunes, she struggled 
bravely to provide for her little brood, while 
the children ran loose upon the streets and 
became a social menace as well as unwitting 
destroyers of any likelihood of future well- 
being and happiness for themselves. 

It was difficult—well-nigh impossible— 
for interested and friendly people to bring 


ter are handicapped souls upon 


about any improvement in Delia’s condi- 
tion; for there was always Delia’s own 
ignorant and obstinate personality to be 
reckoned with. So blithely could she thwart 
the most lovingly made plans for the melio- 
ration of her circumstances, and her progress 
into better ideals of life! It required a large 
and ever-ready supply of patience and hope 
to try to help Delia and to save her children 
from ruin. It required also a warm-hearted 
sympathetic understanding, and often, since 
first they came to me in a letter, have I 
found light in the words that my friend the 
Social Worker wrote of this poor creature. 
“Like so many of our people’”—so ran 
the letter—‘‘she lacks the ability to express 
herself, and needs an.interpreter quite as 
much as one who speaks a different language. 
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So many of our people not only 
can’t express themselves, but are not con- 
scious of the lack.” 

And thence, alas! disaster. 
ability to make proper interpretation of 
tlemeelves to the world, lacking also inter- 
preters to make them understood sympa- 
thetically by the world, the Delias meet too 
generally with harsh criticism and cold 
repudiation instead of the patient, long- 
continued, helpful friendliness that they 
need. The Delias? Not merely one element 
of humankind is intended, but the multitude 
of the inarticulate, who have bodies that can 
suffer, and hearts that can desire passionate- 
ly, and spirits that might grow, and souls 
that must be saved. 

It is an inciting example of what an 
interpreter can do for the inarticulate that 
one finds in the story of John Bright. In 
his early life, only a short time after his 
marriage, his wife died. As he sat in the 
depths of grief and despair, with “all that 
was left on earth of my young wife” (these 
are his words) “‘except the memory of a 
sainted life and a too brief happiness 
lying still and cold in the chamber above,” 
Richard Cobden came to him. At this time 
there was dire suffering in England by 
reason of the iniquitous corn-laws, and 
after Cobden had spent some while in con- 
dolement with Bright he summoned him to 
that large vision of life which a man needs 
when involved in the throes of disorganizing 
personal grief. 

“There are thousands and thousands of 
homes in England at this moment,” he 
said, “‘where wives and mothers and children 
are dying of hunger. Now, when the first 
paroxysm of your grief is past, I would 
advise you to come with me, and we will 
never rest until the corn-laws are repealed.” 

John Bright obeyed the call, and the 
suffering inarticulate—those who could grow 
sullen or angry or dangerous, but could not 
properly interpret their souls to an insensible 
public—had found their interpreter and 
advocate, one of matchless eloquence and of 
undying passion. If you would know what 
it meant to the poor of England and of 
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other lands to have such an interpreter—to 
the people of our own land during the peril- 
ous days of the Civil War—turn to the great 
pages that tell of that period of momentous 
struggle, and read of a career that is one of 
the shining stars in the firmament of English 
history. 

But take the worker from the ranks of the 
less gifted, and let his daily labors be not 
for the policies of nations but for the indi- 
vidual poor things that come into his daily 
ken, and it is still in essence the same 
elevated task that waits to be done; the 
inarticulate are to be interpreted, and the 
insensate are to be made to understand them 
in the faith that when they do understand 
they will cease to be insensate. The public 
that looks unthinkingly upon the Delias 
and their like beholds the unambitious, 
slatternly work, the contented, abysmal 
ignorance, the fatal misapprehension of the 
values of life, the sad violations of the 
elemental moral code, the repellent and per- 
haps weakly extravagant attempts at style 
and adornment, the pernicious prejudices 
that are erected as barriers against the 
better things of life, the pitiful efforts at 
self-explanation hampered by a_ meagre 
vocabulary and a scanty mentality—and 
out of its unthinkingness the public utters 
harsh words and inclines to leave Delia and 
Dennis and Tony and all the rest unheeded 
while it passes by on the other side proud 
of its own self-sufficiency. But if Delia and 
Dennis and Tony are fortunate enough to 
meet an interpreter of their souls, who will 
make them understand a little better the 
meaning of life and will make the public 
understand a little better the sort of treat- 
ment that the poor, warped, stunted, back- 
ward natures are dumbly appealing for, 
then they may have the chance to which 
they, also, are entitled, to live decently and 
happily in this world and to make some 
advancement toward the immeasurable 
possibilities of the soul. 

The unreflecting self-sufficient look at the 
incompetent and pathetic struggles of the 
Delias to provide food and shelter and just 
a bit of the pleasure of life for themselves 
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and their little brood, and demand, as if 
they were settling the whole matter, “Why 
do such people ever get married and bring 
a raft of children into the world?” To 
which such people might feelingly retort, 
“Why do you get married? Is it that you 
desire companionship? or to be like other 
people? or to be supported? or to be loved? 
Or is it because of other deep cravings of 
your nature?” One grows heartsick over 
these gibes. Perhaps the most suggestive 
thing about Charles Reade’s story, Put 
Yourself in His Place, is its title. That title 
is never to be forgotten by one who would 
live humanly among his fellows. 

Probably the people who are able to think 
glibly, “‘“Every man for himself, and devil 
take the hindmost,” would be backward 
about including themselves among the 
hindmost. Most of them would also be 
slow about including among the hindmost 
any individual whom they had ever really 
come to know. The trouble lies in the want 
of knowledge, and the willingness to remain 
without knowledge. The cultivation of 
sympathetic understanding takes away the 
power of living in happy ease while one’s 
fellows lack those things that make life 
dear and good. It is related of Gregory 
the Great—the man of the Gregorian 
chants, the man of the Angles and angels 
story, the man who sent St. Augustine 
and forty monks to Britain to convert the 
savage tribes after he himself had been 
prevented from going—that when some 
one told him a poor man had starved to 
death during a period of scarcity in Rome, 
he inflicted severe punishment upon him- 
self. He felt that he had no right to live 
without suffering when a fellow man could 
starve almost on the doorstep of his plenty. 
And, as his missionary undertaking in 
Britain shows, the physical needs of folk 
were to him only symbols of their greater 
needs. 


The social worker has the fine privilege 
of serving in society as an interpreter of 
souls. The four things that Professor 
Palmer says the ideal teacher has need of 
are also important items in the equipment 
of the social worker: an aptitude for vicari- 
ousness, or sympathetic imagination; an 
already accumulated wealth of knowledge 
and character; an ability to invigorate 
life through knowledge, or a power to 
stimulate; a readiness to be forgotten. But 
to these the social worker, if not also the 
teacher, should add a yearning to pass on to 
those less abundantly provided for some of 
the beauty and richness life may hold, and 
a passion for the enlargement of the human 
soul. He who will labor in this spirit for 
the enrichment of the life of his fellows 
may “look the stars in the face because he 
does his part in the Universe as well as 
they do theirs.” 

For the wise interpreter of souls is a work- 
er for the greatest thing in the world, which 
is the helping of human souls to grow unto 
the measure of the stature that is possible to 
them. Backward, bewildered, hampered by 
the conditions into which they were born, 
heirs of weakness and insignificance and 
sordidness, a selfish and hard world tram- 
ples upon them with small concern. But 
they also have sensibilities, they also are 
souls with immeasurable possibilities, they 
also have a reach which may be lifted higher 
than their present grasp. Those who help 
to interpret them to themselves and to those 
with whom they have dealings in daily life 
are co-workers with the Father of all spirits. 
“If my hand slacked,” said Stradivarius, 
“T should rob God; for while God is fullest 
good, He cannot make Antonio Stradivarius 
violins without Antonio.” This world is so 
constituted that common men, laborers in 
humble places, have a share in the supreme 
artistry of moulding human lives, and 
helping human souls on their lone way. 


“—— 
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INDIVIDUALIZING THE CHILD IN THE SCHOOL’ 


JESSIE TAFT, PH. D. 
Director, Department of Child Study, Children’s Bureau and Children’s Aid Society, Philadelphia 


O THE case worker who is interested 

in the behavior of individuals rather 

than of groups, there is only one 
environment which is as important as the 
home in the treatment of the younger child, 
and that environment is the school; there is 
only one person whose attitude toward the 
child compares in importance to that of 
father and mother, and that person is the 
teacher. It is within the last five years, 
perhaps, that the case worker has learned 
through the psychiatrist how the child’s 
behavior reflects all the delicate shades of 
variation in family relations and attitudes, 
how itis patterned for life positively or nega- 
tively by the behavior of parents, conditioned 
by what often seem the most trifling incidents 
or failure to understand on the part of the 
family, shaped to fit the emotional needs 
and maladjustments of father or mother. 

The case worker has begun to learn that 
she cannot hope to understand or change the 
behavior of even the youngest child until 
she sees that behavior as a response to a 
family situation which has to be analyzed 
and changed first. On the other hand, she 
is only just beginning to see that she cannot 
stop short with the home if she wishes to 
get back of the child’s behavior thoroughly 
and completely. After all, the child spends 
many hours a day, many weeks a year, and 
many years out of a lifetime going through a 
process which we call school. Surely it must 
be having its effect on what he does and 
what he becomes. 

In school the child is supposed to be 
trained consciously and deliberately in best 
ways of meeting the problems of a strange, 
unknown world. He is getting equipped, 
supposedly, with techniques, attitudes, ideas 
and interests which will enable him to 
tackle life with a measure of success. This 
process must be doing something to him. 

1Given at the meeting of the National Association 


of Visiting Teachers held at the National Conference 
of Social Work, June 27, 1921. 


At least part of his behavior is a response, 
a reaction to the school situation. He is not 
just a child in relation to home but a child in 
relation to school, teacher, and the activities 
of the schoolroom, and so the case worker 
finds that just as she cannot understand 
Johnny apart from his family, so she cannot 
understand him apart from his school. 
When she goes to the school, however, in 
search of background for her picture of 
Johnny, very frequently, particularly in a 
large city, she strikes a snag. The school 
teacher does not know Johnny as a series of 
responses to a complex set of stimuli called 
the school—she knows him as a poor speller, 
a good memory, a troublesome element, 
a never-absent or frequently-tardy, a thief, 
a liar, a truant. 

As the case worker looks over a room of 
forty or fifty children, who have to be kept 
in order and put through a given routine 
somehow, she does not blame the teacher. 
There is no time to realize Johnny except in 
terms of brightness or stupidity, quickness 
or slowness, goodness or badness, agreeable- 
ness or disagreeableness. Then the case 
worker, urged on by the necessity of doing 
something for the particular child she is 
interested in, tries to make Johnny as much 
of an individual to the teacher as he is to her, 
gives the teacher a little of the family back- 
ground, the things to which the child is re- 
acting out of school. Perhaps she tells 
about the step-mother who has no interest 
in getting Johnny off to school on time, per- 
haps it is the tale of an overbearing, domi- 
neering father, whose attitude has led 
Johnny to react against authority every- 
where he can, or the childish mother whose 
erratic discipline is teaching him to gain his 
ends by indirect, evasive means. Whatever 
the picture, if she is successful, Johnny in- 
evitably begins to take on another aspect. 
The bare abstract outlines that were Johnny 
are filled in, for the moment at least, with 
flesh and blood. 
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If the case worker has taken Johnny to 
the medical clinic, she may add to the 
teacher’s picture the part that mal-nutrition 
and uncorrected eye defect, or a glandular 
disbalance is playing in his general conduct. 
The psychological examination also may be 
a powerful factor in making Johnny stand 
out as an individual if it is used construc- 
tively. Johnny appears to be bright but 
bad; the psychologist says he is bad because 
he is not bright, because the school is de- 
manding impossibilities of him. What a 
different Johnny the teacher will see if she 
looks at him from that angle. Johnny ap- 
pears to be incompetent, his grades are as 
poor as possible, his attention is never on 
the lesson, he bags school as often as he can 
manage it. The psychologist says he is a 
superior child compared to other children of 
his age. Would not any intelligent teacher 
respond to the challenge of such a problem— 
a bright boy who is failing! 

What has the case worker accomplished 
on her visit? At least she has learned some- 
thing about what Johnny is reacting to in 
school; she knows he is part of a very imper- 
sonal, highly routinized, mechanical pro- 
cess, in which he has been considered only 
in partial, abstract ways as he has inter- 
fered with or offered no obstruction to the 
general scheme which the teacher is respon- 
sible for carrying out somehow as best she 
may in spite of individual variations. 

If the teacher is responsive and human 
at heart, the case worker will probably 
discover a week or two later that something 
has happened to Johnny’s behavior. Out 
of her school contact she has extracted not 
only information but case treatment. The 
teacher has changed her attitude towards 
Johnny because Johnny is now a different 
boy in her eyes. Her interest in him has 
enlarged to take in factors other than his 
success or failure in arithmetic. Just as 
soon as she begins to see value in other 
aspects of Johnny’s behavior, she wants 
something more than a perfect arithmetic 
lesson. Failure in arithmetic is not so 
irritating because her interest is no longer 
centered in this particular response. The 


problem has deepened and _ broadened. 
Johnny has become, temporarily at least, 
an individual; and well does Johnny know 
it,—there is almost the certainty of an 
alteration in his attitude toward teacher, 
school and lessons. The change may even 
extend to marks. It is partly due to in- 
creased time and individual attention given 
him by the teacher but far more it seems to 
me it is an immediate feeling response, a 
changed psychological attitude which is a 
direct result of hers. 

There is still another result of the visit 
of the case worker to the school, which is 
perhaps the most disturbing as well as the 
most important. The teacher who has 
once begun to individualize children in 
terms of all of the elements that go toward 
making their behavior what it is, who has 
begun to see the child in terms of what he 
is interested in doing, of what forms of 
activity are best suited to develop his par- 
ticular abilities, has laid the foundation for 
unending conflict between her own expand- 
ing interests and the limitations of her job 
as it is. 

First, she soon finds that it is physically 
impossible to individualize fifty or sixty 
children and live up to it if she continues 
to put across so much arithmetic, reading, 
and geography per week. She will either 
have to teach fewer children or she will have 
to rest content with seeing only the most 
problematic as individuals. Now if the 
teacher happens to have a real mind, if her 
interests have vitality and want to go over 
into action, she will soon be involved in a 
still more serious dilemma. Individualizing 
a child means seeing what he needs in school; 
seeing what he needs means wanting to 
supply it and this leads to criticism and 
dissatisfaction with the curriculum and the 
kind of teaching that she is forced to do. 
Once the teacher has glimpsed Johnny work- 
ing, with a concentrated absorption that he 
never shows in school, over the insides of an 
alarm clock, picked out of the ash heap, once 
she has caught the authority and organiza- 
tion with which he puts the gang into action, 

[ Continued on page 218 ] 
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EDITORIAL 


as EK HOPE we may be able to pass 

through the winter without too 

great a lowering of our standards 
or too severe a cost in the physical well-being 
writes the secretary of a 
large city society. It is the latter problem 
especially which family social work societies, 
large and small alike, are facing in this 
period of overburden. One city of a hundred 
thousand which distributes a case load of 
350 (a year ago the load was 159) among a 
staff of four workers has already made 
definite provision for long weekends at 


of our workers,” 


least once in two weeks for each worker. 
The secretary discourages overtime on the 
basis of economy and efficiency; and she 
does not leave it to the workers to “take 
time off if they can.” In the meantime she 
is urging her board to sanction at least one 
additional worker. 

There are certain critics of social agencies 
who affirm that in our hit-or-miss personnel 
policies we are as inefficient and thoughtless 
as any unenlightened business organization; 
we insist upon reasonable working hours in 
industry but permit our own workers to put 
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in a good deal of unrecognized overtime; 
the working conditions in our offices are 
rarely as good as those in a business office; 
we seldom take the members of the staff 
into the management so that they can get 
the thrill of the big job we are doing and 
thus give an inspiration to what otherwise 
seems like routine. This failure on our part 
is not intentional. In fact, most of us tell 
the staff they must not exceed their strength 
—but in reality, what is everyone’s business 
is no one’s business, and until a social agency 
recognizes the need of a special worker, or 
possibly a committee charged with the duty 
of guarding its personnel, the work and the 
worker will continue to suffer. 

Few of our workers need to be stimulated 
to give to the limit of their ability. Rather 
they need to be watched to make sure that 
they eat an adequate and regular lunch and 
to be protected against the demands of an 
avalanche of work which can only be met by 
overtime. 

An occasional check up on hours put in 
during the week would save many a valuable 
worker from a nervous or physical break- 
down; routine physical examinations, such 
as some of the larger industries have as a 
matter of course, would prevent disturbances 
which come from over-fatigue and under- 
weight. It is perhaps a truism to say that 
it is only by preventing too severe a cost in 
the physical well-being of our workers that 
we may hope to pass through the winter 
without too great a lowering of our stan- 


dards. 


UBSCRIBERS to The Family 

times fail to realize that the post-office 
department does not forward second class 
mail. For that reason many magazines fail 
to reach the persons for whom they are in- 
tended and there is consequent dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of those who do not receive 
what they have paid for. If you will keep 
us informed of any changes in your address, 
we will do our best to make sure that The 
Family reaches you promptly and regularly. 
Just a line on a postcard when you change 
your residence is all that is necessary. 


some- 
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CO-OPERATION OF THE RE-EDUCATION WORK 
WITH FAMILY WORK AGENCIES AND OTHER 
SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS’ 


OSCAR M. 


SULLIVAN 


Director of Re-education, State of Minnesota 


OT very many years ago there used 
N to be a frequently expressed thought 

at state conferences that various 
phases of private social service work would 
gradually be taken over by the public and 
that when such action was taken the ener- 
gies of private organizations could be 
diverted in other directions or they could 
be disbanded altogether. Somehow the 
course of events has not exactly squared 
with this expectation. ‘True, many activi- 
ties conducted in whole or in part by private 
initiative have been taken over by the 
public, but as a rule there has been no 
accompaniment such as the disbanding of 
private agencies or their redirection into 
pioneering fields. What usually happened 
has been that it was promptly discovered 
that the public activity needed the rein- 
forcement of the private agency and that 
only when so reinforced could anything ap- 
proximating the ideal of service in the 
particular field be attained. The establish- 
ment of a public agency means that a much 
more complete work can be accomplished 
but it does not mean that private initiative 
can be withdrawn entirely. 

The re-education work of the state is a 
good example. A statewide, publicly sup- 
ported service has been created which ad- 
vises handicapped persons, pays for their 
training, and endeavors to effect placement. 
To the extent to which any private agencies 
were performing these functions in the past 
their efforts as a general rule have become 
unnecessary. But the functions just men- 
tioned do not constitute all that is involved 
in many cases and even while the state is 
performing its work or subsequently there 
are many services to be performed by the 


‘Remarks made at special meeting of Section on 
Family Work with persons interested in rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled, State Conference of Social Work, 
Hibbing, Minnesota, September 13, 1921. 


private agencies. ‘There are, of course, 
many cases handled by the state where 
nothing else is required than the service 
which the public furnishes but there will 
always be many difficult cases where the 
assistance of a private agency is desirable 
and there will be many cases where the 
functions of the two overlap, and co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination are necessary. It is 
not too much to say that without well- 
organized and thorough-going co-operation 
on the part of the private social service 
agencies the state work can never attain 
much more than fifty per cent of the 
efficiency that is theoretically possible. 

On the other hand, the possibilities of the 
state work should constantly be kept in 
mind by the private agency since there will 
be a not inconsiderable number of its cases 
where the problem is linked up more or less 
closely with the vocational rehabilitation of 
a permanently impaired person. To illus- 
trate: In some of the families coming to the 
attention of family work agencies the wage 
earner himself will be incapacitated partially 
or totally by disease or injury. In some 
of the other cases there will be a handicapped 
child just reaching working age who should 
receive the expert advice and free tuition 
given by the state activity if the private 
agency is measuring up to the full ideal of 
service. 

Some light on the workings of co-opera- 
tion may perhaps be gotten from a reference 
to the cases of the past two years in which 
the Division of Re-education has been 
effectively assisted by private agencies. 
A canvass of the records shows that in at 
least thirty-three cases an important factor 
was the team work given by organizations 
for family work. The number of cases 
where specialized organizations for various 
types of handicapped persons co-operated 
was very much larger. The co-operation 
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of the general agencies, however, is more 
illustrative of the broad possibilities. 

An example of what was done by one of 
the city agencies is the case of a man whom 
we shall call F. H. who had a tubercular 
hip and had lost all the fingers on his right 
hand. 
had a wife and one child. At the time he was 
reported to the Division of Re-education 
the family constituted one of the problems 


He was twenty-one years old and 


of a large family social work society. The 
Division recommended show card writing 
for him and the family agency agreed to 
supply maintenance until a two months’ 
course in a school was completed. On the 
expiration of the course he was readily 
placed with a large department store. For 
a time all seemed to be going successfully but 
later through lis own fault he was dis- 
charged. Tue Division got in touch with 
him again and this time took the initiative, 
advising the family agency that it was will- 
ing to give an up-grading course of place- 
ment training in show card writing if the 
agency would again supply maintenance. 
This was agreed upon and after three months’ 
training with a high grade show card con- 
cern he was again placed and is now earning 
$22 per week. In other words, he was given 
another chance, with better basic training, 
to re-establish himself, a task which a 
second placement without additional train- 
ing would not have accomplished. 

Outside the large cities it is, of course, 
more difficult to find suitable family agen- 
cies to give co-operation. In some in- 
stances this has been done by a local chapter 
of the Red Cross. 
that of T. W., aged twenty, who suffered 
the loss of use of both limbs as a result of 


One notable case was 


poliomyelitis when he was eight years old. 
He finds it necessary to use a wheel chair 
in getting around. He found out about the 
Division of Re-education on coming to 
Minneapolis to inquire about vocational 


courses. One of the schools referred him to 


the Division and here his plans were soon 
brought into definite shape. He was entered 
in a course of electric work for automobiles 
and given supplementary courses in arith- 
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metic and penmanship. As he was without 
means to maintain himself for more than a 
month, the Division of Re-education got 
in touch with the Red Cross Chapter of his 
own county and succeeded in having enough 
money supplied to take care of his mainte- 
nance for three months. Despite his very 
serious disability he completed the course 
and is now successfully employed in a 
garage. 

Another case of co-operation by the Red 
Cross was that of P. M., aged eighteen, 
who suffered poliomyelitis when eleven 
years of age. He finds it necessary to use 
crutches. He was first reported to the 
Division by the Red Cross. The Division 
decided that watch and clock repair and 
engraving would be a good occupation for 
him. The necessary funds for maintenance 
were provided jointly by the Elks and the 
family work agency of the town and the 
tuition and other instructional expenses 
were, of course, taken care of by the state. 
A further piece of co-operation in this case 
was the assistance given by an employee of 
the local public health association in seeing 
that the young man was safely brought to 
the city. This employee also exercises 
supervision for the co-operating agencies. 
The young man’s course is not completed 
as yet but all his reports are favorable. 

It is extremely helpful for the state to 
have access to the information of the family 
agencies regarding clients which are known 
to both. One applicant for re-education 
was a young man of twenty-one who had 
lost an arm. The staff of the Division had 
doubts as to his mental condition and wrote 
for information to a social service agency 
which had had previous contact with him. 
The report given under promise of preserving 
its confidential character showed very clear- 
ly that the young man was a subject for a 
sanatorium or for restraint of some kind 
rather than for re-education, and the Divi- 
sion accordingly took no further action as 
the matter was outside its sphere. It 
seemed to be impossible for the other 
agencies which dealt with him to secure the 
proper restraint while he was in Minnesota. 
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The last report that the Division had of him 
was that he killed a policeman in another 
state and is now confined in an asylum for 
the criminal insane. 

Instead of going into the details of other 
cases it would probably be of more value 
to present an analysis of the kinds of co- 
operation which are found to be needed. 

The first and most elementary is that of 
reporting cases to the Division. It has no 
organized way of learning of disabled persons 
except those who are the victims of indus- 
trial accidents under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, and are, therefore, reported 
to it by the State Industrial Commission. 
For all other cases it must depend upon 
voluntary reporting. The various private 
social service agencies of the state are 
becoming an increasing factor in this re- 
porting. 

The second form of co-operation is ex- 
change of information in cases where the 
private agency has had previous contact: 
This often is very helpful in determining 
what action the Division of Re-education 


shall take. 


A third way in which team work can be 
efficacious is in influencing disabled persons 
to accept rehabilitation service. There are 
often individual cases where the one need- 
ing rehabilitation is inclined to refuse or 
postpone acceptance of it. A little counsel 
from those who already possess the con- 
fidence of the disabled person may be all 
that is necessary to persuade him or her to 
accept at the proper time the opportunity 
that the state has offered. Representatives 
of private agencies are often in a better 
position to win over the disabled person to 
the right plan than are the employees of the 
state. 

A fourth, and often very important, form 
of co-operation is that of supplying or or- 
ganizing maintenance while the disabled 
person is in training. Minnesota has not 
adopted the policy of providing maintenance 
for the rehabilitation cases out of public 
funds. The workmen’s compensation act 
has been so amended as to provide a special 
award in compensable cases and in many 


other cases it is possible to take care of the 
maintenance question through placement 
training which gives the person a small wage 
while he is learning. There remains a large 
group of cases, however, where maintenance 
is not forthcoming in any way except by or- 
ganizing it and here the co-operation of the 
private agency can be very effective. 

A fifth method of co-operation is in the 
organization of medical service. Many of 
the family agencies are more familiar with 
the resources available along this line than 
is the Division of Re-education and can be 
of great help in arranging medical treatment 
when such is desirable. The state’s function 
in this respect in Minnesota is at present 
held to be confined to a physical examination 
in doubtful cases to determine eligibility for 
training and disclose limitations on what 
new occupations can be taken up. 

A sixth manner in which the co-operation 
may be given is one to which resort has 
been had in only a few instances but which 
is nevertheless perfectly feasible. This is 
the plan of setting up a disabled per- 
son in business. While these cases should 
probably be kept at a minimum and un- 
usually careful investigation made before 
such a plan is recommended, it is never- 
theless true that there will be instances 
where such a method is the wisest. In the 
workmen’s compensation cases where this 
is desired it is possible to secure the funds 
through getting the compensation paid in a 
lump sum. In the other cases there is no 
recourse except to provide funds. It 
would obviously be an exceedingly difficult 
thing for the state to undertake to provide 
out of public funds equipment for starting in 
business. When, however, through any 
other means the equipment can be secured, 
the state can provide the supplementary 
instruction that is needed to make the 
business successful and also a_ certain 
amount of supervision. 

A seventh form of co-operation is the 
assistance given the Division of Re-educa- 
tion in maintaining supervision of its 
numerous and widely scattered wards. 
While the current cases must be closely fol- 
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lowed by the Division’s representatives 
there will be many times in the later history 
of a case when a supplementary report can 
be given by a private agency. Such assist- 
ance will materially help the work and 
will enable the Division to devote more 
time to the current cases. 

As an eighth way in which service may be 
given by the private agencies, assistance 
in maintaining morale of trainees should be 
mentioned. Of course, many of the trainees 
of the Division of Re-education are quite 
self-reliant persons who do not require any- 
thing outside the regular scope of the Divi- 
sion’s activities. There is, however, a 
residual class both among the compensation 
cases and the other groups which is made up 
of persons who require the focusing of every 
possible influence to keep them firm in pur- 
pose, to solve their constantly recurring 
personal problems and to smooth out the 
difficulties during the period of employment 
that follows training. The representative 
of the family work agency or other private 
agency which is familiar with the person 
and understands thoroughly his idiosyn- 
crasies can make all the difference be- 
tween success and failure in the individual 
case. 

Such are the general forms of co-operation 
as they have shown themselves in the past. 
For the coming year a number of new 


details of method have been suggested. 
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The first is that some use might be made 
of the correspondents of the family agencies 
in order to secure a wider reporting of cases 
and to gather preliminary information about 
prospective wards of the Division when it 
is not practical to send a member of the 
staff on an immediate call. 

A second suggestion that has been made is 
that special conferences be held in connection 
with some of the more difficult cases. Solu- 
tion of some of these problems is far from 
easy and it may well be that a focusing of 
attention on the part of all who have had 
contact with a given case or who might 
reasonably be interested in it would achieve 
better results than the single handed efforts 
of the Division. 

A third suggestion is that case committees 
which were partially in operation during 
the first year be revived for the three larger 
cities and perhaps organized for other 
communities, too. These would again deal 
with the more difficult problems and could 
take under consideration and give advice on 
many of the general problems in connection 
with the work. 

Returning to one of the early thoughts in 
this presentation, a very great increase in 
the possible achievement of the re-education 
work can be made by the methods of 
furthering co-operation just suggested and 
others which will be brought forward from 
time to time. 


FIELD OBSERVATIONS REGARDING 
DEPARTMENTAL SOCIETIES 


GERTRUDE VAILE 
Associate Field Director, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


OR the purposes of this discussion we 

may consider as departmental those 

societies which administer various 
types of social work. I am not counting as 
departmental those societies doing various 
kinds of social case work, which is one type of 
social work; neither am I referring to federa- 
tions of independent agencies, which may 
undertake some common function on behalf 
of constituent societies but which leave 
each society responsible for its own work; nor 


to societies with active committees on a 
variety of matters which the society itself 
does not administer. The societies which 
I have in mind all administer under one 
board and executive two or more of the 
following lines of social work: (1) social 
case work, chiefly family case work but also 
other specialized forms; (2) institutional 
work, including day nurseries, children’s 
homes, old folks’ homes and wayfarers’ 
lodges; (3) health work, especially clinics 
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and visiting nurses; (4) community and 
group work, particularly educational and 
recreational work. 

Departmental societies come about in 
two ways. Frequently a live society finds 
through its work with disadvantaged fami- 
lies that serious social needs exist in the 
community which must somehow be met 
—that indeed it is impossible to deal effec- 
tively with the people who come to the 
society for help unless something is done to 
meet these other needs. In the absence of 
any other group with the vision and leader- 
ship to undertake the task,’ the society 
itself creates one needed facility after 
another. 

Sometimes, though not so often, it is not 
a family welfare society which is the parent 
of these other activities, but the social case 
work itself has been added with other tasks 
to a nursing organization or settlement. 
Public health nursing which is developing 
so rapidly in small communities not other- 
wise organized for social work may become 
the starting point for a large number of 
departmental societies. That such work 
should be undertaken by whatever earnest, 
far-seeing society is first in the field is proper 
and inevitable; whether or how long such 
activities should continue to be administered 
as departments of the parent society is the 
subject of this paper. 

Departmental societies sometimes come 
about by the amalgamation of existing so- 
cieties rather than by the addition of new 
departments. This is for the sake of econo- 
my in money or labor or because some of 
the activities were weak and poorly ad- 
ministered. The centralizing tendency in 
the interest of economy is at present a 
strong current carrying many things be- 
fore it. 

In determining the wisdom of such policy 
we need to consider what it is that we are 
really trying to accomplish. I take it that 
we are trying to do two things: first, to get 
the special tasks well done, and second, to 
create in the community strong convictions 
about social needs, and to develop, as broad- 
ly as possible, active responsibility and 


initiative for such work. If centralization 
of administration is less effective for either 
of these two purposes than some other 
form of administration, then it is not real 
economy or efficiency. Social work, like 
science, has to progress by the lavish ex- 
penditure of labor and money, even in ways 
that sometimes seem wasteful, in the quest 
for elusive truth and real fineness of work. 

Departmental societies are most numerous 
in the middle west, though they exist in all 
parts of the country. My observation leads 
me to believe that under this form of or- 
ganization there is a tendency for no de- 
partment to receive the measure of attention 
it deserves, or one department may be 
developed at the expense of the others. 
The family welfare department seems most 
likely to be the neglected one. In checking 
over thirteen departmental societies of my 
own acquaintance there were only four in 
which I did not feel that the family social 
work had become a definitely minor interest 
as compared with the other types of social 
work. 

The number of case workers in proportion 
to the case load in departmental and in 
non-departmental societies would be one 
interesting test on this subject. In pre- 
paring this paper I did not have figures on 
this point from a large number of compara- 
ble societies; I have, however, figures from 
fifteen societies situated in the same general 
region. Of these, five were strictly family 
societies and ten were departmental. The 
general opinion of the best family societies 
regarding a reasonable case load is that 
really good case work is hardly possible with 
more than fifty cases a month or one hun- 
dred and fifty a year for each case worker, 
and that this number should be reduced if 
possible. Of the five non-departmental 
societies, none had a case load much in ex- 
cess of that estimate, some came under it, 
and there was fair stenographic help. Of 
the ten departmental societies, only two 
kept the burden nearly so manageable. 
Their maximum was more than four times 
that amount and the average was two-and- 
a-third times as much. None of the ten 
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had adequate stenographic help. In two of 
the departmental societies the case load 
per case worker, with very little clerical 
help, was close to that which in two family 
societies in another section of the country 
is carried by a general secretary, three case 
workers and three clerical workers. 

Four of the five non-departmental so- 
cieties have case committees meeting weekly 
or fortnightly as well as other committees. 
None of the ten departmental societies, 
at the time of my visit, had a case commit- 
tee, and, where departmental committees 
existed, the one for the family department 
was in only one instance as strong as the 
committee of some other department in the 
same society. 

One of the departmental societies had a 
nursing staff about three times as large as 
the case work staff and the case work staff 
was carrying about three times the approved 
case load. Another society had in its health 
department seven workers but in the family 
department just one case worker with 
a case load nearly as heavy as that just 
mentioned. In this second society the 
health department has a large committee 
with various sub-committees, but the family 
committee of three 
business men who take little active re- 
sponsibility for the work. One society, 
which had long had a health department 
and a much larger nursing than case work 
force separated the two departments into 
different societies. In two years the family 
case work staff increased from two to five 


department has a 


workers. 

Certain other societies are giving their 
major attention to institutional activities. 
One society which has a fine building has 
had to devote so much attention to the 
house itself and its uses that it has almost 
given up visiting families. One large city 
allowed the family work to lapse and go 
out of existence, I have been told, largely 
because of its interest in its institutions 
and the tasks of other departments. 

Departmental societies exist as a rule not 
in large cities where an expert would na- 
turally be placed in charge of each depart- 
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ment with power to go ahead and develop 
that department but in small or medium 
sized cities where the overworked secretary 
must handle the whole matter almost single- 
handed or with a few inexpert helpers. 
Now what quality of case work is such an 
overworked secretary likely to be able to 
develop? Only the crudest and most ma- 
terial phase of case work is either as insistent 
or as easily understood as is the work of the 
other departments. Relief to the hungry 
and cold may perhaps be insistent and 
understood, but to find out why a husband 
and wife cannot get along together and 
what can be done to adjust their affairs and 
make a more wholesome home for their 
children, can usually be put off until to- 
morrow if one is terribly busy. If the 
plumbing breaks at the institution, or a 
settlement class is scheduled at a definite 
hour, or a clinic must be worked up for a 
generously co-operating group of doctors 
who will be waiting for the patients, it must 
be attended to at once. Also, as someone 
has said, ““There is no guardian keeping 
watch over the family out in the wide com- 
munity, but if the people in an old folks’ 
home go hungry or cold the whole communi- 
ty is up in arms.” Responsibility is clearly 
placed upon the society which maintains 
the home. Nobody else can step in and 
take charge. If the society neglects a 
family some kindhearted neighbor or po- 
liceman will probably meet the most 
obvious needs; for the deeper ones no one 
will ever know how much could or should 
have been done by the society. The family 
goes on, perhaps to destruction of courage 
and health and character and opportunity 
for sound growth and good citizenship; 
all that good case work could have done is 
simply in the realm of “might have been.” 
To make it an actuality requires more time 
than it seems possible to give in the midst 
of insistent demands of other departments. 

On the other hand, when case work does 
receive the major attention other depart- 
ments are likely to suffer. I visited a nurs- 
ing society which was recently combined 
with a family society. So far as I could see 
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the family work had not, at that time at 
least, suffered, but there was clear evidence 
that the health work was less vigorous and 
aggressive than it had been. A clinic which 
had been maintained by a family society, 
under whose auspices it never extended its 
services beyond the clients of the social 
case work department, was taken over by a 
health agency with a broader service to the 
general community as a result. 

These observations and considerations 
lead me to the conclusion that in a depart- 
mental society the various tasks, especially 
the case work task, are not as well per- 
formed under its centralized administration 
as they would be under separate auspices. 

How about the second essential of which 
we spoke—the development of broad in- 
terest, responsibility and _ initiative for 
social work in the community? When final 
decisions on all important policies have to 
come to a central board there is not much 
incentive to vigorous aggressive thinking 
on the part of the department committees. 
Moreover, the personal limitations of the 
secretary again stand in the way. I have 
heard district secretaries of large family 
societies groan over their labors in keeping 
two district conferences alert and busy. 
When there are five committees, each deal- 
ing with a different subject—well, it is 
easier to have them meet on call when 
there is something important. When there 
is something important it is easier to take 
it up with the central board who must 
finally decide things anyway. At least, 
there seem to be very few departmental 
committees which meet regularly or assume 
any large responsibility. The result is that 
the responsibility remains more and more 
in the hands of the small group at the cen- 
ter. Resting on the assumption that the 
responsibility has to be there because of the 
lack of other leadership and a sufficiently 
large group of interested people, there is 
little vigorous effort to develop any other 
leadership and to divide responsibility so 
as to get a large number of people vitally 
interested. 

Until other leaders can be discovered, 


that is undoubtedly where the responsibility 
must stay; but among the many lessons 
taught us by Red Cross work in war time 
one stands out with particular clearness: 
There are in every community a surprising 
number of fine, generous people, fully 
capable of carrying large responsibility if 
they can be interested to undertake it. 
To win these people to the laborious tasks 
of peace may be difficult, but the ability and 
the generosity are available if the call can 
be made clear enough. 

Two years ago a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association for Organizing Family So- 
cial Work made a report on “Future Scope 
and Policy of Our Societies,” in which they 
said: “Our societies, whether in large or 
small cities, must be the ‘residuary legatees’ 
and become primarily active in any neces- 
sary steps forward which their own fam- 
ily work reveals and which they cannot 
transfer to others. But each society is 
bound to see that it is never blind to the 
possibilities of transferring this leadership to 
other groups in the community or of per- 
mitting one of its own committees to march 
on to independent organization whenever 
able to do so.” I am more and more im- 
pressed that the conclusions of that com- 
mittee are sound. 

If it is wise to transfer activities to 
separate organizations as soon as the situa- 
tion is strong enough to warrant, are there 
any activities which we ought to be especial- 
ly eager to transfer? Of course such transfer 
depends upon the local situation and the 
strength of the local group which is in- 
terested in any particular activity, but I 
should like to suggest the following order: 

First, let us eliminate the institutional 
activities. Institutions are particularly 
exacting in their demands. Furthermore, 
institution administration is a line of work 
for which the general secretary, trained in 
case work, is not apt to be well equipped, 
so that it is a peculiarly heavy chore not 
particularly well done. Moreover, an in- 
stitution has such a direct and objective 
appeal that it should be easy to interest 
a special group in it. 
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Then we might transfer the health work. 
Health has become a very popular program, 
sufficiently objective and universal in its 
application to be easily understood. It 
should be possible to get good community 
backing for it but the executive who gives 
proper attention to the development of a 
health program will have little time left 
for the subtle points of social case work. 
Moreover, health work requires a kind of 
professional skill which the ordinary social 
worker does not have, and its workers have 
a pride in a program of their own which 
they can usually carry out more effectively 
under the direction of one of their own pro- 
fession than under a layman. 

Finally, we could delegate to separate 
agencies the general community or group 
activities, some of which could be under- 
taken from the start by civic or other 
groups if we seriously tried to have it so, and 
were willing to stimulate others to action 
rather than assume administrative responsi- 
bility ourselves. 

Of course with separate societies, some 
council of agencies is necessary in order to 
work out good co-operation and a well co- 
ordinated social program. But that is team 
work, while the departmental society carries 
the whole load. Professor Lindemann told 
us at the National Conference that no agency 
could carry out a whole social program, 
even in a rural community. He urged 
specialization of function and division of 
responsibility even there. I would submit 
to the consideration of departmental socie- 
social institutions 


ties his suggestion that “ 


grow by the loss of functions and not by the 
gain of functions.” If our societies are 
the parents of other social activities, let us 
remember, as good family doctrine, that 


children should grow up. 





INDIVIDUALIZING THE CHILD 
IN THE SCHOOL 
[Continued from page 209] 
or seen how deftly he knocks a few bits of 
wood together into the semblance of an 
aeroplane, she will understand only too well 
that something is wrong with the arithmetic 
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lesson and not with Johnny. Just because 
Johnny thinks with his whole body in terms 
of a concrete practical situation, and not in 
words or symbols, is no reason why his 
thinking should not have its place in the 
schoolroom. 

Once the virus of individualization has 
taken effect, the teacher can do only two 
things; she can try to repress and forget 
it, by narrowing her interest again to the 
teaching of the subject matter, excluding 
all the Johnny’s and Mary’s except as 
abstract figureheads, pawns in the game; or 
she can go where her expanding interest 
leads her, until attention is centered not in 
the teaching of reading, writing and arith- 
metic, but in the behavior of Johnny and 
his mates, with its limitless possibilities for 
creative teaching. 

And what will the case worker learn as 
she goes on working to bring about changes 
in the behavior of difficult or apparently 
difficult children in the home and in the 
school? She will learn inevitably in the 
course of time that there are only two sources 
of salvation for her children, a freeing of 
energy and a going over into action of that 
energy in two directions: human relation- 
ships and work which is play. Energy which 
is tied up in subjective states of fear, hatred, 
anxiety, which is blocked in its natural 
course toward other people, and has no hold 
on an objective world, is back of all our 
behavior problems. The case worker’s job is 
really the releasing and objectifying of such 
energy. One of the ways in which this is 
done is through giving the child a technique, 
a skill, a real power to do, for every interest 
he displays. If Johnny could be given in 
school an opportunity to work out his inter- 
est in the alarm clock, in terms of a con- 
scious method and acquiring skill which 
would mean a real control of part of his 
world, he would be finding in work, that was 
play because it was creative, an objective 
outlet for energy which would take the 
place of a subjective or destructive use. 

The case worker will soon realize that 
this freeing of energy in terms of interests 
which are followed out in techniques and ever 
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growing contacts with a real world, can be 
supplied in many cases only by the school, 
and she will be powerless to get the case 
treatment needed unless she can find a 
school sufficiently free and experimental to of- 
fer the kind of educating which is at the same 
time a releasing and hence an adjusting. 


For the teacher, the case viewpoint up- 
sets her ideas of school and teaching and 
makes schools as they are impossible. For 
the case worker, individualizing the child 
makes schools seem the most important 
factor in the world in the forming of human 
behavior. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE EpiTor: 

I have read Miss Vaile’s paper. I regret more than 
ever that we failed to make connections for the discus- 
sion at Milwaukee. I was not talking about the same 
thing at all but hung what thoughts I had on the topic 
“How Family Case Work Thrives in a Society of 
Varied Activities.” On this subject I have several 
convictions. 

Miss Vaile’s presentation of departmental societies 
is very convincing. I am ready to go further. I 
believe we seldom if ever are justified in developing 
a department as defined in her discussion and never 
justified in developing a department unless it is a 
case work necessity and the same standard of case 
work is continued after the department is established. 
From observation and experience I prefer to carry on 
a co-operative program until such time as a public 
department or another private group can take over 
the responsibility. There may be times when the 
co-operative program will not meet the situation 
and a department is advisable, but almost never. I 
believe there is even less excuse for a family case work- 
ing agency establishing a department doing health 
work, for in every community there is some official 


health organization. It may be possible for a number 
of years on the basis of a co-operative program to 
carry on case work in the health field but the estab- 
lishment of a separate department should never be 
encouraged. Institutional care based on a demand 
and requiring case work might possibly be carried on 
in a separate department until it can be turned over 
to a public or private group. I have had but one 
experience in departmental work but in that I suc- 
ceeded in maintaining case work standards and used 
the department to develop community responsibility 
as we have never had opportunity in any other field. 

I believe the best way to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility in the community is rotation in membership 
on the board of directors. The history in Lansing 
bears this out. Five persons are elected each year 
for a period of three years and cannot succeed them- 
selves. Busy men doing big things are willing to 
give three years if they can then be relieved. But they 
are intelligent supporters and leaders in other fields 
in years to come. 

Sara A. Brown 
General Secretary 
Lansing Social Service Bureau 


BOOK REVIEWS 


UR Socitat Herirace: Graham Wallas. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1921. 307 pp. 


If the earth were struck by one of Mr. Wells’s 
comets, and if, in consequence, every human being 
now alive were to lose all the knowledge and habits 
which he had acquired from preceding generations 
(though retaining unchanged all his own powers of 
invention, and memory, and habituation) nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants of London or New York would be 
dead in a month, and gg per cent of the remaining 
tenth would be dead in six months. They would have 
no language to express their thoughts, and no thoughts 
but vague reverie. They could not read notices, or 
drive motors or horses. Even in the country 
districts, men could not invent, in time to preserve 
their lives, methods of growing food, or taming animals, 
or making fire, or so clothing themselves as to endure 
a northern winter. An attack of constipation or 
measles would be invariably fatal. After a few years 
mankind would almost certainly disappear from the 
northern and temperate zones. 


For, as Wallas goes on to demonstrate, man has 
become increasingly dependent upon his social heritage 


(that part of our nurture which we acquire by the 
social process of learning and teaching) and may 
indeed be considered to be “biologically parasitic” 
to it. 

With this as his thesis, Wallas discusses how we may 
preserve and enrich that social heritage, with the 
changing conditions produced by industrialism and 
the World War. By implication indeed he points out 
the inevitable diminution of that heritage if we do 
not pay heed to the necessity of giving free play to 
certain forces and tendencies and of transforming 
others. 

This work is to our mind one of the most valuable 
and interesting of textbooks for all thinking people in 
connection with the gigantic problems of today. It 
is not equally strong in all its parts, nor are some of 
its conclusions convincingly based upon sound reason- 
ing and data, but it has the excellent virtue of being 
a very honest attempt to apply the tests of the evidence 
of today to what may develop tomorrow. For example, 
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in discussing “The Control of National Co-operation,” 
which means the functioning and structuralization of 
the commonwealth of the future, after showing that 
both the territorial or political state and capitalism 
are widely distrusted, it takes sharp issue with those 
progressive thinkers who have favored vocationalism 
as the controlling principle. His data on this question 
are gathered from wide-flung sources, from the medieval 
guilds to the present (and always present) tendencies 
in the professional fields of law, medicine, teaching. 
He does not claim that all that is involved in profes- 
sional standards and in the best trades union standards, 
is not a very important part of our social heritage, but 
that it brings in its train inevitably a certain narrow- 
ing, an unwillingness to change if the control is left 
entirely and absolutely within each vocation. <A 
commonwealth would be in a parlous condition if 
governed by vocationalism with mutually exclusive 
signs of “Keep out” at the border lines of each guild. 
Wallas does not attempt to answer the question as 
to the future state except to indicate that at least the 
modern democratic state can be more safely trusted 
than the possible vocational state, that the latter 
would be distinctly a retrogression simply under a 
new and attractive title. 

No social case worker can read very far into this 
volume without beginning to sense that Wallas is 
making a great and forceful appeal for the application 
of case work methods to the larger world problems. 
We speak glibly of nations in a political way as if all 
the elements in a great national population thought in 
the same terms, and so we travel on to vast generaliza- 
tions. Only in so far as we try to divide our nation 
up into smaller, similar-minded peoples, and actually 
do so, will we begin to gain some imaginative hold 
upon the problems of both national and international 
co-operation. One is minded here of the calm assump- 
tion sometimes made in the United States that the 
open shop is a national ideal and that those who oppose 
it, rightly or wrongly, are un-American. A great 
complex of many kinds of people, thinking different 
things, all with weaknesses and strength, but all to be 
reckoned with and somehow brought to some new and 
common conception—we shall get nowhere if we do not 
work from this case work hypothesis. Much has been 
written about national ideals and national thinking 
which is not only silly but dangerously silly. 

In discussing “Constitutional Monarchy,” Wallas 
applies the case work method with what must appear 
to be appalling brutality in Great Britain. After all 
that the political scientists have written about the 
Crown being but the symbol of national unity and 
fealty, the hereditary monarch in England refuses to 
behave always as inoffensively as a symbol should— 
which ungrammatical faux pas needs no apology from 
us. It naturally develops from that fogginess of think- 
ing which assumes that a living human being can 
possibly serve as a “symbol” simply. Space does not 
permit giving the cumulative evidence on this point 
which includes the sinister relation between the army 
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and the King which was last revealed during the Ulster - 
imbroglio just previous to the war. 

In discussing world co-operation he throws aside 
any conception of the state as a super-personality, 
“If a world policy is to exist it must exist in the minds 
and wills of individual men and women,” he writes. 
That is not so much in itself—the opponents of the 
idea of the super-personality of society are many—but 
then he proceeds to consider whether the individual 
“has no ‘separate existence’ and therefore no moral 
relation, as an individual, to the rest of mankind” 
(the italics are ours)—as an individual, mind you, 
not as an atom in a political state. 

On that decision within each nation will also depend 
the world question whether the development of con- 
scious world policy shall be carried by the free inter- 
action of millions of human minds and wills across 
the frontiers of states or by the efforts of a few tired 
statesmen and officials aided by the confused voices 
of national parties and national newspapers. 

Perhaps the nearest Wallas comes to speaking in 
anger is when pillorying the old international order 
based upon the interpretation of nations, one to an- 
other. He writes about Lloyd George’s campaign in 
the election of 1918 (a campaign whose policy was 
determined by a few politicians and a few newspapers): 


Because of what he then said and did children a 
century hence in every European country who might 
have lived in health will be crippled or killed by dis- 
ease; youths and girls who might have entered into 
the kingdom of knowledge will toil in ignorance, na- 
tions who might have been friends will hate and fear 
each other. 


In his chapter on “Group Co-operation” (he limits 
the “group” to associations of not over forty people 
allied for some common purpose and in which the free 
give and take of discussion is possible) Wallas has 
written an exceedingly suggestive piece of work for 
all social workers who have any responsibility for 
boards or committees. It is so easy for the socially 
inherited expedients of group co-operation by discipline 
and discussion to break down and the primitive in- 
stinctive process of following the leader to take its 
place even though seemingly discussion is still going on. 

It is impossible more than to mention his discussion 
of the socially inherited ideas of “Liberty,” “‘ Rights,” 
“Honor” and “Independence” and the necessity of 
psychological analyses of them, or his rather weak 
chapter on “The Church.” To case workers the 
whole volume will be a distinct contribution to the 
study of national and international problems based 
on the broader application of case work methods. 

Francis H. McLean 
OME Service tn Action: Mary Buell Sayles. 
New York County Chapter, American Red 
Cross, New York City, 1921. 232 pp. 

Not only regarding the censored movement of troops 
shall it be said “‘now it can be told.” In the field of 
social work many interesting experiments were made 
under the unusual conditions of war whose stories 
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ought to be written. Miss Sayles in Home Service in 
Action makes the first attempt at a scientific evaluation 
of social case work as undertaken by Red Cross 
Home Service in one Chapter. 

Those who remember the high enthusiasm of the 
early days of the war, the period of wondering what 
the job would be and the sudden onrush of problems 
which, while we may have anticipated them, were in 
extent and intensity really unexpected, will be glad 
to turn to this book to learn how one Chapter answered 
such questions as: Did Red Cross Home Service 
actually do that which it promised enlisted men that 
it would do? Was the sudden dilution of workers by 
the large number of untrained and partially trained 
professionals and volunteers disastrous to case work? 
Were new methods of writing records devised? Were 
new approaches to social problems discovered? Did 
the war emergencies give an opportunity to case work 
which pre-war conditions did not offer? Did the 
volunteers open the door to the possibilities of case 
work or bolt it shut? 

Miss Sayles limits her study to actual case records 
and to organization form and efficiency so far as that 
can be inferred from records and interviews with 
workers. 

The number of records read was 531, or not much 
more than 2 per cent of the total number in the files 
of the New York Chapter. Their selection was made 
in two ways: the first a cross section of two periods 
of intake, amounting to 454 cases; and the second a 
group of 77 selected cases submitted by the case 
supervisors, illustrating the better work of the Chapter. 

Without going into the merits of that selection or 
the conclusion that Miss Sayles reaches that the type 
of the Chapter’s case work is to be found in the selected 
and not the cross section cases, the inclusion of the 
selected cases gives a value to the study which the 
cross section cases would not have afforded. 

Mr. Lee in a brilliant introduction points out that 
Home Service gave an opportunity to test case work 
as a method of solving the difficulties of new economic 
groups, and established the place of the professional 
in developing such work where the mass of it had 
admittedly to be done by volunteers or partially 
trained workers. 

Just how far Home Service dipped into groups which 
remained independent under war conditions has not 
been yet determined. This study does not do it and 
probably it would be difficult to get an exact state- 
ment. What is quite apparent from Miss Sayles’s 
book is that many families which had hitherto been 
able to maintain themselves were forced by the condi- 
tions of war to look for advice, service and aid to other 
than members of their own families. This, however, 
has been seen in all disaster work before it was demon- 
strated in the war experience. Under those circum- 
stances and with these newer groups case work was 
successful and successful to a degree which none of us 
could have anticipated in view of the two difficulties 
under which it was conducted, namely, the necessity 


of using untrained people and its application to those 
who had hitherto not been subject to its influence. 
It did not, however, demonstrate that families present- 
ing case problems will voluntarily seek case working 
agencies as such. 

Miss Sayles points out that the contribution of 
Home Service work in the New York Chapter was 
flexibility of treatment, consideration for the point 
of view of the client, cordial co-operation with other 
agencies, emphasis on maintenance of normal standards 
and a genuine democratic relation between visitor 
and visited. She also points out that the Home Ser- 
vice workers were themselves organized in a democratic 
fashion by which each contributed to the success of 
the entire project. 

The second part of the book is concerned with the 
study of the cases in respect to their treatment of 
the several problems presented by the families, classi- 
fied as allotment and allowance, health, conduct, 
educational, employment, housing and relief problems. 
This method has the disadvantage of any classification 
which attempts to group people according to what is 
the matter with them rather than to treat them as 
individuals. It has the advantage of being able to 
study the technique of case work in relation to particu- 
lar needs. 

If Miss Sayles is perhaps too pessimistic or not 
sufficiently in touch with modern social work to realize 
its attitude she certainly is competent to judge the 
effectiveness of what seems to be the two contributions 
of Home Service, namely, the use of the volunteer and 
the recognition of patience as a necessity because of 
the war situation. Home Service demonstrated that 
the volunteer can be used in a way she has never been 
used before. It does not demonstrate, however, that 
under any other but war conditions the volunteer is 
available nor does it demonstrate that the wisest of 
direction or the purest of enthusiasm will take the 
place of training and skill. 

The book is probably at fault in not comparing more 
carefully the cross section cases with the selected cases 
and analyzing the weakness of each group and es- 
pecially in not pointing out the instances in which 
the lack of technical equipment left the visitor in a 
condition where some of the more difficult and funda- 
mental problems remained unnoticed and therefore 
untreated. 

In regard to the persistence, patience and the 
sympathy of the volunteer the reading of the book 
leaves one in no doubt. The enthusiasm of the war, 
the keen interest which led men and women to give 
their time for such work or to accept forced training 
for particular positions in such tasks has left their 
mark upon the type of work which they accomplished 
and whatever their shortcomings in understanding 
the more fundamental difficulties presented, Miss 
Sayles’s study proves beyond question that the 
confidence of the client was secured, the more obvious 
rights of the client conserved and even his prejudices 
treated gently and with consideration. This is a real 
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